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Well down with both the 'Versities, 

Where learning is profest, 
Because they practise and mftintAiT* 

The language of the Beast. 
We'U drive the Doctors out of doors. 

And parts whatever they be ; 
Well cry all Arts and Learning down, 

And heigh then I up go we I 

See Collection of Loyal Songs, No. 7. 
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A FEW WORDS 

CONCERNINC THE At'THOR 01- TH 

RUSTICA DESCRIPTIO. 



The author, John Allibond, D.D. Rector oi 
Bradwell, or Broadwell, Gloucestershire, was, in 
the words of Antony k Wood, " a witty man of 
Magdalene College." He was brother of that 
Peter Allibond, Fellow of Lincoln, and Proctor in 
1640, who became famous for his stout main- 
tenance, in those perilous times, of the Univer- 
sity's right to the night-watch of Oxford. 

The following notice of the author is found in 
the Fasti, sub anno 1643 ; — " October 17, John 
Allibond, of Magdalene College, was created 
Doctor of Divinity. This worthy Doctor, who 
was a Buckinghamshire man born, and lately the 
chief-master of the Free-school joining to Mag- 
dalene College, was a most excellent Latin poet 
and philologist, and hath published, Rustica 
AcademiiE Oxonieiisis nuper Reformats Descriptio, 



John Allibond, with other wits of the Univer- 
sity, found some solace for their woes, or some 
a2 



vent for their indignation under the persecution 
of the triumphant Puritans in 1648, by exhibiting 
the dulmanity of their persecutors in Hterary 
attainments, and their ruthless immanity in mat- , 
ters of right, property, and personal hberty. 

Mr., afterwardsDr. , Thomas Barlow, of Queen's, 
under the name of Basilius Philomusus, pub- 
lished his Peqasijs, or Flying Horse from Oxford, 
which flying horse was said to Iring an account of 1 
the Visitors and the other Bedlamites there hy the [ 
command of the Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery. The writer bestows upon Pembroke, | 
although Chancellor of the University, the very 
unceremonious epithet of a long-legged piece of i 
impertinency. 

Mr. John Birl^enhead, of All Souls, who, from I 
1642 to 1645, conducted, as we should now say, 
the Oxford Weekly Paper called the Mercurius 
Aulicus, went beyond Barlow in exposing the Earl 
of Pembroke's ignorance and incompetency, by 
pubhshing a speech which Pembroke is feigned 
to have spoken to the Visitors, when he went to 
Convocation on the 12th of April, 1648, to urge 
on the work of spoliation. Antony says. It was 
very waggish, much imitating Pembroke's way of 
speaking. The waggery must be admitted to be 
of the coarser kind, when it is found, that this 
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pretended oration is made to begin thus ; " Some 
say, I am not your Chancellor ; but, dam 'me, they 
lie ; for my brother was so before me, and none 
but rascals would rob me of my birthright." 

Mr. Adam Littleton relieved his melancholy, 
by the Tragircomadia Oxoniensis, 1648. Another 
wrote. An Owl at Athens, or a true Relation of 
the Entrance of the Earl of Pembroke, April 12, 
1648. Another, Midsummer Moon, or Lunacy 
rampant, being a character of Cheynell, Arch- 
Visitor and Mongrel President of St. John's, 
1648. 

There were many others ; but this of Alhbond's, 
the Rustica Descriptio, was so popular, that, in 
spite of the Visitors' orders against printing and 
publishing abusive pamphlets, it was printed on 
a single sheet twice in the year 1648. It was 
reprinted, at London, in 4to. without date (about 
1700,) and in 8vo., with an English version, 
in 1717. 



The notes and illustrations subjoined might be 
extended to any length, by extracting from Rush- 
worth's and Scobell's Collections, Whitelock's Me- 
morials, Thurlow's State Papers, Foulis's History 
of the Conspiracies of the pretended Saints, &c. 
The Mercuries or Newspapers of the day would 
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was dated May, 1647, and gave a power 
twelve Visitors infer alia, to administer oaths ex 
officio, the very things the Puritans had so loudly 
laid to the charge of the Bishops ; in short, they i 
were to make persons convict themselves, in I 
order to their expulsion, imprisonment, and ruin. 
These Visitors had also the power, which Mr. 
G. W. Wood, M.P. for Sooth Lancashire, asked 
of the present blessed Parliament; that is, the 
power ' ' to examine and consider all such oatha 
as are enjoined by the Statutes of the said Uni- 
versity, or of all or any of the respective Colleges 

and Halls, as are not fit to be taken to the 

end that such course may be taken, as may be 
agreeable to the intended reformation of the said 
University." Power of appealing from the de- 
crees of the Visitors was given, but it was after- 
wards pronounced to be, a " contempt" to have ) 
recourse to it. 

On the 1st of June, in spite of these menaces 
and in the midst of these dangers, appeared the 
memorable Judicium Universitatis Oxon. ; and , 
never did the University stand higher in the 
estimation of the world for its magnanimity and 
wisdom, than upon the holding of that Convo- 
cation, and the publication of that ably-reasoned 
and high-principled decree. 
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Additional powers were given to them by the j 
ordinance of August 26, 1647; ibr now tbey were I 
enabled to inaprison such as refused to deliver up, I 
upon den^and, the University and College muni- 
ments. The work of tyranny commenced Mt I 
chaelmas day, 1647, after prayer and fasting. 
The heroic Fell (Dr. Samuel Fell, Dean of Christ 
Church, Vice-Chancellor) was tirst summoned to , 
appear, and deliver up books, keys, and the in- I 
signia of his office. The Proctors were com- ' 
manded to do the same. The course they pursued 
was to deny the power of the Visitors; the noble 
resistance of Fell was called a contempt, and he 
suffered imprisonment for it from October 1647 
to June 1648. Next after Fell, Henry Wight- 
wick, Master of Pembroke, felt the vengeance of | 
the Visitors; he was expelled from his College, 
having been guilty of the crime of declaring, 
that he could not submit to their authority with- 
out a breach of his oaths to his Sovereign, to the I 
University, and his College, concluding his em- ] 
phatic protest with sic habelis animi mei sententiam. I 
The same course was successively pursued by the I 
other Heads of Colleges, with one or two excep- 
tions. 

But matters went on slowly, till the Earl oli'\ 
Pembroke came in person to expedite the world I 
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of plunder and expulsion. He arrived in Oxford, 
April 11, 16-48, and lost no time in taking forci- 
ble possession of rooms and houses by hammer 
and hatchet, disregarding, in his assaults upon 
Heads of Houses and Canons, the prayers 
of wives and mothers, to have a little time 
allowed them for the removal of their families. 
From April to October, these expulsions and 
ejectments continued without interruption. In 
one day, (May 15, 1648,) 334 individuals found 
themselves outcasts and beggars, by the iniquitous 
decree of these Parliamentary and Puritanical 
tyrants; on the 29th of June, 60; and on the 
8th of July, 73. It is said, in Dr. Aliestree's Life, 
" that within the compass of a few weeks, an 
almost general riddance was made of the loyal 
University of Oxford ; for those of the ancient 
stock who were spared upon the first trial, were 
afterwards cast off upon the second test of the 
Engagement, till, in the end, there were left verv 
few legitimate members in any of the Colleges." 
To this must be added what Wood says, speaking 
of this year (1648): "This year, the generality of 
the Heads of Houses, Professors and Lecturers, 
Doctors and Bachelors of Divinity, Masters, Ba- 
chelors of Arts, and Undergraduates, Bedels, 
College-servants, and sometimes bed-makers and 




trencher-scrapers, to the number of several hun- 
dreds, were thrown out of their respective places, 
and soon after banished the University, for not 
submitting and acknowledging the Covenant ; as 
a specimen of this thorough work, only four of 
five were left out of forty-six at C. C. C." It 
appears, by the original register of these visit' 
ations in the Bodleian, that the Visitors had 
completed the ruin of the University, as the seat 
of religion and learning, by the end of 1649, 
above 800 having been ejected. See Walker's 
Sufterings of the Clergy, p. 136—138. 

As to the state of Oxford when Dr. Allibond 
entered upon his description, (Oct. 8, 1648,) 
imagination will supply the picture of desolation 
which Oxford then presented; Chapels converted 
into conventicles — the Liturgy exchanged for the 
extemporaneous ravings of fanaticism — the bu- 
siness of the Schools superseded by Calvinistic 
babblings on the five points — the beauty of holi- 
ness exchanged for the deformities of Geneva — 
the decencies of ancient worship for the unseemly 
inventions of the presbytery — gentlemen, scholars, 
and divines, supplanted by low-bred, ill-mannered, 
and ignorant pretenders to literary and religious 
knowledge — all that was wont to give a Christian 
character to the interior and exterior of clnu'ches 
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and chapels, carefully removed, or destructively 
thrown down, or torn away; — these form a few, 
and but a few, of the altered appearances which 
Oxford presented to the old Academic upon his 
return, October 8, to revisit the scenes of his 
youth, to walk about Zion, to go round about her, 
to tell the lowers thereof, that he might tell them 
that should come after. 

After the 8tb of October, the date of Allibond's 
visit, both persons and things went on in the 
same course and career of iniquity. In 1649, the 
military took up the work where the Visitors had 
left it off, and proceeded to use force for the 
clearance of the University. When any were 
found to tarry in their removal, they were sum- 
moned to depart by beat of drum, with this gentle 
hint joined to the tattoo, that if they should after- 
wards approach nearer than five miles, they would 
be put to death. 

Cromwell and Fairfax came to Oxford, May 1 7, 
1649, when a new scene of tyranny was exhibited. 
Cromwell made himself Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity; upon which occasion appeared the ballad 
of The Protecting Brewer — 

Melhinha I hear one s»j to me, 
Praj, why may not a hrewer be 
Lord Chanccllgr of fh' tlniveraity? &C. 

Loyal Songs, p.33i. 
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The Presbyterian Visitors and Visitations 
now to give place to Visitors of the Oliverian 
school, to Independents, and their methods of 
reformation. 



to put poor Jacky by, 



October 18, 1649, witnessed the beginning of 
these new phfenoraena of violence, hypocrisy, and 
fraud. Now it was tliat Reynolds, the Vice- 
Chancellor, the same who had succeeded Fell in 
his Vice-Chancellorship and Deanery of Christ 
Church, was, in his turn, subjected to visitation 
and interrogatory. But, instead of answering, 
the Presbyterian Heads resolved to petition the 
Committee of Independents; they urged their con- 
scientious scruples; they said, that, although they 
could not subscribe the Engagement, they would 
live quietly and peaceably under Oliver. Their 
condition at this time bore no faint resemblance 
to that of the Episcopalian Academics, when they 
refused to subscribe the solemn League and Co- 
venant in 1647. Reynolds refused to take the 
Engagement, and was ejected. It was not, how- 
ever, before 1652, that a regular commission of 
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Independent Visitors issued; when, on thellth 
[ of June, Owen, the Independent Dean of Christ 
Churcb, who had succeeded Reynolds, the Pres- 
byterian Dean, Gioodwyn, Independent President 
of Mag;dalen, and seven others, (finding that they 
I could not accomplish all their nefarious purposes 
without it,} resolved to new-model the whole 
[ constitution of the House of Convocation, not 
Ijadging it fit that every Regent Master should 
I have as good a vote as a Doctor, and esteeming 
I it a matter of duty to put these Convocational 
I powers into the hands of godly and prudent men. 
I The attempt failed ; the tyranny of hypocrisy and 
I ignorance was drawing to an end ; and Oxford 
was at length relieved from Puritanical violence 
and the persecutions of the Non- conformists by 
the Restoration, when the whole ancient academic 
system was restored, and as many of the ejected 
Heads, Fellows, Scholars, Exhibitioners of Col- 
^^kleges, ae survived these outrages upon religion 
^^Kuid law, were replaced in their respective offices, 
^^Hionours, and emoluments. To sum up the whole, 
^^Kn the energetic words of the historiographer of 
the sufl'erings of the Clergy, ' ' these Visitors found, 
to their no small disturbance, that the University 
_.OF Oxford held out a siege of more than a year 
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and a half after the Totvn had surrendered : Spor 
THE Convocation House proved a citadel, 

AND EACH SINGLE COLLEOE A FORT, WHICH THET 
FOUND IT NOT VERY EASY TO REDUCE." 



[Original Title,'] 



RUSTICA 



ACADEMIC OXONIEN8I8 



NUPER REFORMATiE 



DESCRIPTIO, 



IN VISITATIONE FANATICA 



OCTOBRIS SEXTO, &c. ANNO DOMINI MDCXLVIIL 



CUM COMITIIS IBIDEM ANNO SEQUENTE. 



ET ALUS NOTATU NON INDIGNIS. 



ComitHs.'] Comitia is not here used in its classical sense, as an 
assembly of the people, nor in its academical, as expressive of 
the University Act, for there was no Act held in 1649. The word 
is here used macaronically for Committees. The Committees alluded 
to were those of the Independent Visitors in 1649, who, by the 
revolution which had seated Cromwell on his throne, had taken the 
places of the Presbyterian Visitors of 1648; and who remodelled 
the whole of the former plans for the reformation of the University. 
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RUSTICA DESCRIPTIO 



VISIT ATIONIS FANATICS, 



SfH, 



I. 

RuMORE nuper est delatum, 

Dum agebamus ruri, 
Oxonium iri reformatum 

Ab iis qui dicti Puri. 

11. 

Deere vi itaque confestim, 

(Obstaculis sublatis) 
Me oculatura dare testem 

Hujusce novitatis. 

Port.] The moderate Puritans of the early part of Elizabeth's 
reign became the violent non- conformists of the latter part of it, 
and the warlike Presbyterians of Charles the First's time. They 
began with a desire to have a purer form of worship and prayer'; 
they ended with the adoption of the whole discipline and Church 
plaaorm of Geneva, and finally with a revolution in Church and 
State. 



THE SAME 

DONE INTO DOGGREL, 

IN USUM REFORMATiE DOMUS PARLIAMENTI, 

SlVE 

PARLIAMENTI INDOCTORUM, 

EJUSDEM NOMINI8 8ECUNDI. 



I. 

I learn'd, by intelligence sure, 
As I lived in my rural retreat, 

That Reformers, surnamed *' the Pure," 
Were remodelling Science's seat ; 

11. 

So I hastened to saddle my steed, 

And onwards to Oxford I trotted, 
To see what was done or decreed 
By Reformers so very besotted. 



Novitaiis.'] Till the time of Calvin, the world never knew any 
other form of Church government than that by Bishops, Pi'iests, 
and Deacons. But Calvin's novelties and new-fangled devices 
extended through his whole system, and may be said to have been 
the original moving causes of this Novitatis, of all the strange and 
unseemly sights presented to Allibond. 

b2 
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III. 



Ingressus urbem juxta morem, 
Scnitandi desiderio : 

Nil praeter maciem, et squalorem 
Foedissimum comperio. 

IV. 

A Decio in specum jacti, 
Qui tantum dormierunt. 

Post saeculum expergefacti, 
Tot mira non viderunt. 

V. 

Erectas illi crebras Cruces, 
Et Templa conspexere, 

Quae prisci pietatis duces 

Tunc primum construxere. 

VI. 

Nos autem sanctiora nuper 
Incidimus in saecula, 

Qui tollunt ista, tanquam super- 
stitionis symbola. 



Sqtudorem.'] AH that was comely in dress and manners, or decent 
in public worship, or ancient in rites and ceremonies, or graceful in 
the intercourse of life, or pleasant in the walks and highways of 
Oxford, was changed by the Visitors into filth, penury, mourning, 
and deformity. 

Decio,'] This alludes to the story of the seven sleepers, who fell 
asleep in the time of Decius's persecution, and awoke again 129 
years afterwards, when Christianity was settled. 
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m. 



I enter'd the Muses' abode. 

And sought for my friends, as of yore : 
Nothing else could I see, as I rode, 

But filth, want, and woe at each door. 

IV. 

Sure never, since Decius's days, 

Were changes beheld such as those — 

When the Sleepers, (as history says,) 

Started up from their hundred-years-doze, 



And saw Christian Churches around, 
Tow'rs, crosses uprear'd to the skies, 

Pagan idols and altars thrown down. 
But scarcely could credit their eyes. 

VI. 
My wonder, though similar, springs 

From changes the very reverse ; 
They have voted our churches /onrf things, 
And destroy'd them, or chang'd for the 
worse. 



ToUnut raperititionii t^bola."] Alluding to the havoc L-ummitted 
■ upon the crebras crucei, puintcil glass, pictures, sculpture, and 
Ptttber inoffensive decorations of the College chapels. Henry 
Wilkinson, a man said to have been one of great bearH, and Utile 
banung, who had been made Canon of Ch. Cb. took down a quan- 
tity of gloss containing Scripture history from the cnthedrol 
vindowi, and conscientiously stamped it to pieces. The ordinance 
_«f nuliament for these removals is dated May 22, 1648. 



VII. 

Ad Scholas prinium me trahebat 

Comitioruin norma, 
Queis olim quisque peragebat 

Solenniter pro forma. 

VIII. 
Expecto Regios Professores, 

Comparuere Dulli : 
Nee illic adsunt Inceptorea, 

Nee togEe, uec cuculli. 

IX. 

Calcavi atrium quadratum, 

Quo juvenum examen 
Confluxit olim ; video pratum 

Quod densum tegit gramen. 

Comiliiir'iTn norma.'] The rule or resoiutiun of the Coiuiuittees, 
for the reforiuB.tioD of the exercises in the Schooh. Henry 
Glover, a witty man of C.C.C. issued upon this occasion a pro- 
grammR in Latin with all due formality. Per Fiiitatorei 34. Jan. 
i 648, biennio ab urbe tra^ta, S^. " Majiy grievous coiaplaintH having 
been made by the Schalacs of certain h3|s in this Uiliversity, that 
the Scholars of the said Halls in their public disputations, had 
been by certain Malignants much disturbed, and by arguments odious 
and in Greek, opposed, to the wicked intent, that they might thereby 
be prevented from understanding and refuting the same; We, the 
Visitors of this University, ordain and decree, that no one, upon pain 
of expulsion, shall dare to dispute in future in Greek or Latin, but 
that they confine themselves to the English language, that the 
saints may thereby be able to see the meaning and comprehend 
the farce of the said arguments." The wit is cairied on much 
farther, and concludes with a i>aluni ,- " Given in our House of Con- 
juTolion, 24th June, in the Brat and last year of our Usurpation, (as 
we deeply deplore.)" Erudition was laughed at by these Dultamnu. 

Learning, that cobweb of the brun. 

Profane, erroneous, and vain, 

An art t' encumber gifts and wit. 

And render both for nothing fit. 
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vn. 

Impatient I fly to the Schools, 

Where Logic once eat on her throne ; 

For I wanted to see what the rules 
Of reforming Committees had done. 

vm. 

I look'd for Inceptors in vain, 
No Royal Professors were there, 

And I saw that the Puritan train 

Neither caps, gowns, ortippets would wear. 

IX. 
Through the Schools deeply- musing I pass, 

All was solitude, silence, disgrace; 
The square was all cover'd with grass, 

For few ever came to the place. 

Makes light inactive, dull and troubled. 
Like little David in Suul's doublet. 

Hvdib. pari i. earUo 3. e. 1345. 

Begiot Pro/euora.'] Sanderson, the Regiua Professor of Divinity, 

fasd been rciooved as well aa others. Pococke, Hebrew Professor, 

for this time escaped. As Fellow of C.C.C, he became Rector of 

Childrey, Berks, from which the Independent Trier* tried to remove 

One of Pococke's friends, passing through Childrey, asked u 

y-man "who was his minister?" "Mr. Po cock e, {quoth he) a 

flma honett man, but master! they layt he be no Laiiner." 

Nee toga, iiec cucuUi.'] Gowns and hoods were voted down as 
Popish, although no men could be greater precisians than the 
Presbyterians upon the vestiary question. The collar-band, the 
black cloke, the cropped hair, the black velvet cap edged with white, 
with much of beard and gravity, were the externals of the sect. 
At last, the Oliverian Graduates, and Undergraduates, after the 
example of Owen, the Independent Vice-Chanccllor, threw off the 
Academic dress altogether. This conscientious dandy used (in the 
words of Antony h Wood) " to go in ^uirpo, like a young scholar ; 
with powdered hair, snakeboue haudstrings, lawn band, a large set 
of ribbons pointed at his knees, and Spanish leather boola with large 
lawn topi, and his hat mostly cocked." 



X. 
Adibani lubens Scholam Musices, 

Quam fceminse et joci 
Ornassent pridem, sed tibicioes 

Jam nusquam erant loci. 

XI. 

Conscendo orbis illud decus, 

Bodleio fundatore : 
Sed intus erat nullum pecus, 

Excepto janitore. 

XII. 
Negiectos vidi libros multos, 

Quod minime mirandum : 
Nam inter bardos tot et stultos 

There's few could understand 't 

XIII. 
Dominico sequente die, 

Ad sacra celebranda, 
Ad xdes propero Mari<£ : 

Nam DivjE vox nefanda. 



Seholam Miuicei.'] The author. Dr. Alliband, had been himself 
a lecturer on the theory of Music in that School. U wns imlurni 
therefore for him first to direct his steps to the deserted Temple of 
Polyhymnia.. 

Diva voj: ne/anila.'] The prefix of St. was dropped. It was 
always Paul and Peter. And bo as to the Churches, it was Mary's 
and Michael's, Peter's in the Bidley, Peter's in the East, &c. 
Addison (see Spectator, No. 126.) lellt a droll story of Sir Roger 



Next I bent my sad steps to the door 
Where Music was wont to invite ; 

No performers were ranged on the floor, 
Loves and Graces had taken their flight. 

XI. 
Next I crawl'd to the building of Bodley, 

That glory and grace of our isle ; 
None was there but the porter — the Godly 

Had rather be distant a mile. 

XII. 
The books they lay scatter'd around ; 

Few open'd, and still fewer scann'd 'em ; 
For dunces increase and abound, 

And Puritans can't understand 'em. 

XIII. 
Next day, being Sunday, I went 

To service and sermon at Mary's ; 
For she is no longer a saint 

In the bede-roll of Typpiny and Harrys. 



de Coverley, Mhing his way when a bo; to St. Amte'i Lane. 
person he addressed waa a Puritan, who, instead of directing 
called him a young popish cur, and asked him " who made fi 
8«intl" The boy took care, upon his next enquiry, lo aak hi 
to Atm^i L(me. He was now called a prick-eared mr, and lol 
Anne was a Saint before he was born, and would continue ti 
Saint after he was hanged. The lad after this became, as a 
■opposed, very wary in his enquiries. 



XIV. 

Tenebar mox intrandi metu, 

Sollicitus ut ante : 
Sed fruBtra prorsus, nullo ccetu 

Idtroitum negante. 

XV, 

Ingressus sedes senioribus 

Togatis destinatas : 
Videbam cocis, et sartoribus, 

Et lixis, usurpatas. 

XVI. 

Procancellarius recens prodit, 

Cui satis literarum ; 
Quod vero quisque probus odit. 

Est conscientiaa parum. 

XVII. 
Procuratores sine clavibus, 

Queerentibus ostendas: 
Bedellos novos sine stavibus; 

Res protinus ridendas. 

Nulla ne(u.] Tbe extempore prosings of Meary Wilkitaon, 
Harrys, Chriiiopher Rogers, and Eternity Typping, had faul]i| 
emptied St. Mary's. ^ 

Proc<meellarius?\ Reynolds, made Dean uf Ch. Ch. and Vuw^l 
Chancelltir, by the Earl of Pembroke, after Dr. t^amuel Fell 
bad been imprisoned. Reynolds was a m.-kQ of great ability j a. 
Presbyterian in tbe year IMS; displaced by tbe Independents in 
1651, for refusing to take the Jingageraenl, but made Bisbop of 
Norwich by Charles II. in 1660. 

Coiucientice parum. '\ So Sallust says of CaUllne, §. I 
gtieni'ue, sapi^ati/e paruia. 

Clambui — SfnifiAui.] Fell refused to give up the insignia of 1) 
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XIV. 

I fear'd that I should not obtain 

Room for sitting or standing within ; 

But I found that my fears were all vain, 
For the meeting was scanty and thin. 

XV. 

As a Senior, I boldly proceed 

To the seats which to Seniors belong; 
But tailors, cooks, scullions, impede, 

A base and unmannerly throng. 

XVI. 

The Vice-Chancellor, recently made, 
Marches forth — he has learning enough, 

But too Uttle conscience, 'tis said, 
Being form'd of most flexible stuff. 

XVII. 

No keys had the Proctors to show. 
As badges of honour and trust: 

No staves had the Bedels — I trow 

Some with laughter were ready to burst. 



e, when the Visitors demanded them. The Bedels' staves were 

■never recorered ; newones weremade twoyeariBfterwarda. When 

Cheynell addreBaed Pembroke oq his arrival, Apr. 1 1, 1648, he told 

him he had no keys, seals, staves, or hootis, to deliver into his 

hands,' they had hecn carefully seereted. 

Fangui.'] Dr. Stanton, intrusive President of C.C.C. upon the 
ejectment of Dr. Newlin in IG48, who lived however to be restored 
in 1660. No sooner had the Viaitora struck Newlin's name out of 
the Buttery books and inserted Sianton'a, than William Fulman 
struck out Stanton's, and TiniPui-ker, another Scholar, tore out the 
-leaf on which his name was entered. 
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XVIII. 

Suggestum conscendebat fungus 
Insulsa quEeque fundena : 

So dull a fool was ne'er among us, 
Pulvinar sic conlundens. 

XIX. 

Quicquid in buccam evenivit, 
Minaci utens dextra, 

Boatu magno eiFutmt, 

Et nunquam fuit Extra. 

XX. 

Defessus hac Dulman-itate, 

Deere vi venerandos, 
Non adhuc pulsos civitate, 

Amicos visitandos. 

XXL 
Collegium petii Animarum, 

Nunc proprie sic dictum : 
Nam rerum hie eorporearum 

Vix quicquam est relictum. 



/'uJiritiar iic contuudnu.] 

And pulpit drum etclesiaatic 

Was be&C with iist instead of a. stick. 

A French nobleman in 1659 observed, that " these fungus 
preachers had the action of thrashers rather than divines." Mar- 
%-iile tells us of one Maillard, a preacher uf his day, who used to 
feign a coufjih in order to catch attention. He says, " Les predica- 
teura de mon tenis afiectent de tousacr, comme une chose qui 
donnoit de la grace h leurs Declamations. Maillard dans un 
Sermon imprim^ a Bruges 1500, n'a pas manqu^ dt; marquer des 
tiem-Hcmi a la Maige, pour signaler les endroita oil ilavoittouaH^" 

Nunquam fuit extra.'] Was never out. 



XVIII. 

A vain, vapid preacher, or Fungus, 
The pulpit ascended — the fellow 

Was known for a dull man among us. 
But began to thump cushion, and bellow. 

XIX. 
Whatever came into his mouth. 

He was ready to pour forth and spout, 
With clench'd fist and action uncouth; — 

But the orator never was out. 

XX. 

Sick and weary with trash without end, 
I could not have patience to stay ; 

So backed out to visit a friend, 

If friends were not all chas'd away. 



XXI. 
First to All Souls I went in my round ; 

The name suits the state of the College, 
Few bodies were there to be found, 

And those were without voSs or knowledge. 

LhllmaBitale.] See the comedyof /j^oraniM by Ruggle of Clare Hall, 
where we find Dulman and Muaxus, clerks to Ignoramus the Lawyer. 
Ignoramus in wrath says to Dulman, "pulabani quod Muaasus erat 
major asinus quom tu sed tu es major asiiius quam unus Univerai- 
tans." (A gr^er asi th/m oae who keepi Terms at the UniverMty.) 

The Dulnumitat of these new scholastics was the subject of much 
ridicule. A string of school questions was ascribed to them. The 
first was, Pro qito gradu ta itas? Another, Rhetor et Orgtor guo- 
modo dijferunt? QuUfuit mater Itomiili? &c. 

Adhuc puUoi.'] The ordinance for expelling all ihe ejected Aca- 
demics from Oxford was at last rigidly enforced by the military 
in 1649; they were not to approach neaier than live miles. 

CoUe/fJum Animarum.'] The Heads of Colleges, who mosi dis- 
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XXII. 
Hie quiero virum suavitate 

Oitiniinoda politum : 
Responsum alibi ingrate, 

CosTODEM custoditum. 

XXIII. 
Ad Corpus Christi flecto gressum, 

Qua brevitate possum : 
Jurares novis probris pressum, 

Et f'uribus confoasum. 

XXIV. 
Ecclesiam Christi susque deque 

Jactatam, mox et versam ; 
Et sobolem heu \ longe lateque 

Percipimus dispersam. 



lingui^hed themselvea rs defeaders of Academic rights and p: 
against these assaults of barbarism, hypocrisy, and rapine, 

Dr. Fell, Dean of Ch. Ch. 

Dr. Pinke, Warden of New College. 

Dr. Baytie, PreBident of St. John's. 

Dr. Sheldon, Warden of All Souls. 

Dr. Oliver, President of Magdaleu. 

Dr. Newlm, President of C.C.C. 

Dr. Wightwiek, Master of Pembroke. 

Dr. RadclifTe, Principal of Brasen-nose. 

Dr. Potter, President of Trinity. 

Dr. Mansell, Principal o( Jesus. 
Dr. Wightwiek was the first Head of a College who was cupelled. 

Dr. Allibond seems to bnve selected for his comi-tragical lament " 
the Colleges, whose Heads had most distinguished themselves. He 
has, however, omitted the compliment of a stanza, where one was 
justly due, in the instances of Jesus and Pembroke Colleges, for 
none conducted themselves with Kreater resolution than Wight- 
wiek and Mansell. It is Mansell's monumental praise, that he was 
" famous for his ancient descent, but more for his ancient virtue ; 
that he was renowned for learning and faith, holiness, aJid suffer- 
ings, being one at the confessors of 1647-" Where is the sepuU 
chral record of Wightwick'a heroism? 
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XXII. 

I ask'd for the Warden, and sigh'd ; 

A man by each virtue adorn'd ; 
" In ward is the Warden," they cried ; 

But the scoff and the scoffers I scorn'd. 

XXIII. 

Hence to Corpus I hasten'd, and saw 
Its dignity turn'd to disgrace ; 

Its Governor rul'd without law, 

Its learning had fled from the place. 

XXIV. 
How is Christ Church subverted and tost ! 

Like a ship, in its ocean of woe ! 
And where is its talented host ? 

All are outcasts and wanderers now — 



bury Irom 
_ records th 

J^^_ manifeater 
^^^L aort of bu 

^K ouster of 
m^K comiDitted 
XW under a g 
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Ftrum.] Dr. Sheldon, WarJen of All SouIb from lfi35 to 1H8, 
wbea he was ejected, but restored in 16(!1. Archbishop of Canter- 
bury from IG63 to 1677. His monument in Croydon Church 
records the fact, that, as Warden of All Soula College, fbford, " he 
manifeated his prudence and fidelity . . . that he was equal to every 
•ort of business, and above every sort of praise. That he was as 
Ifreat in adversity as ho was good in prosperity; being ajiviiys 
of himself, and above the vicissitudes of life." He was 
refusing to quit possession of bis College, and sent 
under a guard of musqueteers to one Chesterraan's, opposite the 
Cnus Inn, there to be held in close custody. Hence the eipres- 
■ion, Cttttot autudilat. 

CoTjnu CAriili.] Dr. NewUn, the President, was expelled like the 
rest, for denying the authority of the Viaitors. His monument, 
on the north wall of C.C.C., records his fortitude in this holy cause. 
"Who for his unshaken lideiity to his King.hia Church, his College, 
was expelled — but after twelve years of expulsion, (upon the return 
of the Kng and the restoration of the Chm-ch,) was replaced in 
his Presidentship, and lived to the age of 90 years. The puna in 
stanzas XXIII. and XXX. are omitted. 

Mcdetiam Chriiti.'] Fell was not only ejected, but suflcred a bug 
impriMiimeiit in London. The treatment of Mrs, Fell and family 
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XXV. 

Rogavi ubi sit orator, 

Divinic plane mentis : 

Proti facinus ! incarceratur 
Facundse decus gentis. 

XXVI. 

Hinc domum peto Prxcursoris, 
Quern triste paseum fatum, 

Recenti narrant vi tortons 
Secundo decollatuni. 

XXVII. 
Tam sancto Prseside cadenle, 

Discipuli recedunt : 
Et cacodiEmone regente. 

Nee bibunt jam, nee edunt. 



was infamausi she was taken out ol the Deaiieiy in a tbmr by the 
soldiei's, and her children on boards, and so carried and left in the 
quadrangle. A Lady un a. visit wiis carried out iu the same way ; 
she said, " that though now removed out of the Deanery on a chair, 
she had no doubt but that the time would come when she should 
return on her legs." 

The magnanimous Dr. Samuel Fell, after this pui'itanicnl perse- 
cution of 1648, retired to bis Rectory of Sunnicigwell, Berks, 
where he died Feb. 1, 1G48. His monument ia in the chancel of 
Sunningwell Church; altone, bearingonly" Depositum S. F. 1 Feb. 
1648." So says Antony ik Wood. His virtues and talents, and noble 
resistance to the persecution of the Non-cons, and heroic defiance of 
their malignity, entitle him to a worthier memorial. 

Mrs. Magaret Fell, his wife, died April 22, 1653, aged 56, and 
was buried at Sunningwell. Their son. Dr. John Fel^ was made 
Dean of Ch. Ch. I6G0. and Bishop of Oiford, 1675. Three Heads of 
Houses may be said to hare sunk into theii' graves in consequence 
of ill usage in these times. Dr. Fell, Dean of Ch. Ch. Dr. Bake, 
Warden of New College, and Dr. RadcliOe, Principal of Brasen- 
nose College. They all died in the yeani 1647 and 1648. 

Orator.] Dr. Hammond was the University Orator. Ho was 
kept in confinement ten weeks j during which time this emineiit^ 
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XXV. 

Where the Orator Public, whose mind, 

Like his voice, was our pride and delight? 
In a dungeon the saint is conlin'd, 
And good men grow sick at the sight. 

XXVI 

To St. John's I directed my course; 

To see its condition I dreaded ; 
Its fate was like John's — something worse — 

For twice was the College beheaded. 

XXVIl. 

When the Rebels took off the last head. 
Young and old men resolv'd to retreat ; 

A dfemon now rules in his stead, 

And there's nothing to drink, or to eat. 



I Divine planned and began his Pmaphrase and AnnotatJoua on the 

L New Testament. Cheynell was his bitter enemy. Hammond's 

I Practical Catechism shews that he was a decided anti-calvinist. 

PreecanorU.'^ St. .lohn Baptist. The forerunner uf the Messiah. 

Stcuarfo decoUatum,'] St. John's College had been beheaded as well 

u St. John the forerunner. By Archbishop Laud'a judidal 

■murder, a. Head of the College had been cut off. Dr. Baylie 

succeeded him, a man of e([ual courage and ability, and worthy of 

his relationship to the Archbishop. His character is f;>ren ou 

his monument on the south wall of St. John's Collc^ Chapel. " He 

ruled this seat of the Muses with rare felicity. To prove his 

fidelity to his Church and King, for twelve yean be willingly 

exchanged his public for a private life, but was restored to nis 

College at the Kio^'a restoration j and though Church, King, and 

College, joined in their solicitations, that he would consent to be a 

Biihop, he tteadily declined the honour, refusing to exchange 

I tollegiate for episcopal dignity." 

■■ Pnaiide.} Dr. Baylie. 

"acoiiiemoit.'^ Cheynell, or Channel, was the moat furious of all 
e Presbyterian reformers, and the leader of them all. 



XXVIII. 
Heu ! pulcbra domus, nuper Iseta 

Dulcissimis fluentis, 
Nunc coeno penitus oppleta 

Canalis putrescentis. 

XXIX. 

Adire nolui Trinitatem, 

Quara nostis prope stare ; 

Haereticani societatem 
Ne videar damuare : 

XXX. 

Nam tanta desolatione, 

Quam quis nefandani dicet, 
Occurnint niisquam tres personae, 

Scruteris usque licet. 

XXXI. 

Revereo tristis fertur casus, 
Et miserandum omen 

Collegii, cui Rubens Nasus 
Pne foribus dat nomen. 



Canalii puireicentis.'] A dirty ditch, a filthy gutter; in short, > 
Cbannel, nr Cheyoelt. 

Trinitatem.'] Dr. Hannibal Potter, who upon Dean Fell's removal 
from his Vice- Chancellors hip, Lerame the acting Pru-Vice-Chan- 
cellor. Newliu, Pcesideot of C.C.C., was his coUeagae, for a,t that 
time there were hut two Pro-Vice-Chancellors, Antony i Wood says 
of Potter, " that he was of a timorous nature ;" the greater there- 
fore is his praise for having acted so heroically in the public dis- 
charge of his official duties ; for after Fell's impi'isonmect, they all 
devolved upon him. None acted with a more determined opposition 
to the Viaitora than Hannibal Potter. Dues any sepulchral tablet 
exist to recDi'd his courage and constancy f 



XXVIIL ^^^^1 

Fair mansion ! thy rivulets ran, ^^^H 

And pleasantly water'd the ground ; ^^H 

Now Channel, a monster, no man, ^^H 

Spreads his filth and corruption around. ^^H 

^H 

Though Trinity College was near, ^^^| 

I had not the heart to go in ; ^^^^^^| 

It has become tainted, I hear, ^^^^^^| 

By a sort of heretical ^^^^^^| 

Desolation has spread its domain ^^^^^^B 

Through garden, and chapel, and square ; 

No Scholars or Fellows remain, 
No Hannibal Potter is there ! 

XXXI. 

The College with Nozle of Brass 

I visit upon my return; 
Sad news did I hear as 1 pass, 

And hearing, I could not but mourn. 

Rubeiu .Voiui.] Dr. RadcliSe, of Braseii-noiie, died during the 
Visitation, July 13, 1(148. The Fellowa met privately, and elected 
Mr. Thumas Yatej but by the posrerof the sword, the Puritans 
appointed one Daniel Greenwood. Dr. Thomas Yate shared the 
fM<e of all good men during the Puritanical peraeculjan. His epitaph 
■I Brasen-noac, on the aouth wall of the cloister, tells us, " that he 
was ennobled by iirascription ; that for hia Rdelity to God, to his 
Church, and his King, he was elected Principal. That he was 
atripped of his office by Democratic parrkidct, who, under pretence 
of visitation, laid waste the academic Grove. That he was a 
man well worthy of good mea'ti choice, and wicked men's op- 
presiiioD." 

c2 
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XXXIl. 
Dederunt iiti Principalem 

Rectores hi severi, 
Distortis oculis, et qualeiii 

Natura viilt caveri. 

XXXIIl. 
Mox Mdes ingredi conatus 

Non unquam senescentes, 
Stapescens audio ejulatus 

Horrenda sustinentis. 

XXXIV. 

Quod dulce nuper domiciliuni 

Ingenuis alendis ; 
Nunc merutn est ergastulum 

Innocuis torquendis. 

XXXV. 

Ad flentem me recipio tandem 
Flens ipse Magdalenam ; 

Et gemens video eandetn 
Vacuitate plenani : 



Duturtin ')cuiit.'\ Dr. Radclilfe, the. Intc Principal, refui^ing to talu_ 
the Covenant or own the Visitors' BUlhority, they put in squinting 
Dan Greenwood. 

Non tmquam *c««tentej.] Never growing old, i; e. New Collegeri 
Dr. Robert Finke, the Warden of New CoQege, waa expelled. 
Thii heroic character was rescued by death from the fury of his 
persecutors in 1647- For hia character, see the Latin inscriplian 
on his monument at New College, on the north side of the west 
door. " He lived the father of^his College, the champion of the 
University. ... To his king he gave evidence of his fidelity, by 
embodying and training tu arms the foi-ce of the University. 
Five times was he appointed Vice-Chancelloi-. Once was he cast 
into prison. In the worst of times, and even to the last momenta of ,_ 



^K^JW 
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XXXII. 

The Reformers, by force or by art, 

Have a wretch for its Principal nam'd, 

Of whose crooked eye-sight and heart 
Dame Nature is sick and asham'd. 

XXXIII. 
I next seek the College, whose years 

Have prodnc'd no effect on its name; 
That name is still New — what my fears 

When near to the building I came ! 

XXXIV. 

I heard wretched wailings and woes, 
In a house to the Muses so dear ; 

From torture these shriekings arose — 
The Puritans kept their racks here. 

XXXV. 

Next Magdalen weeping extends 
Her empty inclosures to me ; 

I wept, when no Fellows, no friends, 
When nought but a desert, I see. 



bis life, was he an ornament to his Church by his distinguished 
piety, and to his country by his fortitude." 

Ifjuhtvt.'] New College waa miide the prison house, and place of 
punishment. In July, 164S, Wm. Collier was confined ia one of 
the Chaplain's chambers under the hall, and was turtured, says 
Antony k Wood, by burning his bauds as they were tied behind him, 
in order to obtain a confession from him. 

Magdalaiam.^ AUibond, as being of Magdalen, bestows five 
stanzas of melancholy musing upon Magdalen College, and tiie 
wretched substitutions which he there found of ignorance ibr 
learning, of cant fur honesty, of fanaticism tor gound faith and 
Jwliness of life. 
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XXXVI. 

Quw. felix (iudura omabatur 
Frequentibus alumiiis ; 

QuEe suaviter innitebatur 
Doctissimis columnis : 

XXXVII. 

Nunc lapsis fulcris, quels vigebat, 
Videres humi stratam : 

Et prole densa, qua gaudebat, 
En misere orbatam. 

XXXVI [I. 
Hse sedes, comptiores Musae 

Quae habuere sibi ; 
Nunc densis tenebris offusa;, 

Et Zim, et Ozim ibi. 

XXXIX. 

Pro Prfeside (cui quenquam pareni 
Vix Betas nostra dedit) 

En vobis stuttum capularem, 
Ad clavum jam qui sedet. 



zim — Osim.] Zim ia rendered by our tranatHtors " wild beasts," 
and Ozim or ochjm "doleful creaturea." Isaiah xiii, 21. 

Pnriide.] Dv. Oliver. This heroic contender for tht doctrine aa*^ 
discipline of the Churrh, against the persecuting fury of the idc 
Puritans, had no record of his fidelity within Ibe walls of Magdalen 
College till the present President, the ahle and eminent de- 
fender of scriptural and prlmitiTe tiuth. Dr. Martin Joseph Routh, 
erected and inscribed a monument to bis memory. U is loo chante 
& composition in the purity of its epigraphic Latinity, too concen- 
trated in force, too pathetic in its appeal to the feelings, too solemn 
in its allusion to the dangers of the present times, to make it 
possible for any one to translate into English the various felicities 
of this most beautiful composition. 
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XXXVI. 

She lately could number a race 

Of high-minded youths, her Demies; 

Her pillars were strong, and the place 
Was upheld by the holy and wise. 

XXXVII. 

Those props and those pillars are gone. 
And prostrate she lies on the ground; 

Depriv'd of her children, forlorn, 
She mourns o'er her losses around - 

xxxvm. 

The Muses were wont to repair 

To her realms of reUgion and peace; 

Now dullness and darkness are there. 
And all sorts of monsters increase. 

XXXIX. 

For President, Goodwin presides, 
A dunce dismal, doleful, and dull ; 

So queer in his head-dress besides, 
That nine caps adorn the numskull. 



The last lines are now assuming the chnracter of words dwcrip- 
^tive of events fast approaching to accomplishment, 

S^ttltum capularem.] Dr. GooJwin, vulgo vocatus Ur. -Vine-Cnp*, 
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XL. 

Quam vereor ! ue diro omine 
Septem regrediantur 

Daemooia, divino numine 

Quae quondam pellebantur. 

XLI. 

Quocunque breviter flectebam, 
Aut dirigebam visum : 

Id totum induit, quod videbam, 
Aut lacrymas, aut risum. 

XLII. 

Ingemui, dum viros video 
Doctissimos ejectos : 

Et contra, alternatim rideo, 
Stolidulos suffectos. 

XLIII. 

O probam reformandi artem ! 

Quae medicina datur ? 
Quae curat, ut curamus partem, 

Cum totum exscindatur ; 



who attended Oliver Cromwell on his death-bed. See SpecttUor, 
No. 494, for a strange story of Croodwin's mode of receiving and 
questioning young men who came to stand for Demyships. 

Septem dcBmonia,'] When AUibond made his visit, things were 
getting worse and worse — 

Poor Presbyter was now reduc'd, 

Secluded, and cashier'd, and chous'd, 

Reformed to a Reformado saint. 

And glad to turn Itinerant — 

Htid. p. iii« c. 2. v. 86. 
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XL. 



Oh Oxford! thy fate I deplore; 

I fear lest the spirits accurst 
Have returned, which were cast out of yore. 

And brought others worse than the first. 

XLI. 

Wherever my footsteps I bent. 
On whatever I tasten'd my eye, 

Now sorrow, and now merriment, 
Excited the laugh, or the cry. 

XLII. 
I wept o'er the wise, learned, good. 

From groves academic ejected ; 
I laughed at the dismal dull brood. 

The Elect, in their places elected. 

XLIII. 
Reform is a very fine art, 

'Tis a med'cine most rapid and sure, 
'Tis a knife to cut ofi'the sick part, 
But more likely to kill than to cure. 



wbiUt the cuiiniag CongregatioitBlUta, with Owen aad Goodwin at 
the head of them, under protection of Oliver's sword and buckler, 
verc daily gaining ground, upon the CheynelU and the Wilkintions 
and the Brents and the Reynolds's ; in short, spirits more wicked 
than the first entered in, and made tha state of Oxford worse tlian 

R^ormaadi orfem.] This Ntanza well describes the reforms of 
Pnritann sod Radicals. " Go on," (said Deati Harry, as he was 
called, t.0. Heiiry IPillmaon, in a aemion at St. Maiy's, Nov. 12, 1 r>48, 
before the Visitors,) " Go on, and make a thorough reformation ; 
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XLIV. 
Quadrates homines qure jubet 

Et doctos extirpandos ; 
Et nebulones, prout lubet, 

Rotundos surrogandos. 

XLV. 

Collegia petis ? Leges duras 
Habes ; nil fas videre, 

Prieter aedes et structuras : 
Scholares abiere. 

XLVI. 
Culinas illic frigescentes, 

Capellas sine precibus, 
In cellis cernas sitientes, 

Et aulas sine Messibus. 



leave not any thing of Baal — no, not a atunip of Dagon— neither 
root nor biaoch of the old stock." 

Keform each University, 

And in them let no leaining be, 
A great eye-sore — 

And hence let Home'a Arminians flee. 

That none may have free will but we — 
We'll aak no more. 

ColteHion of Lnyal Songt, p. xviii. 
(Jiiadrnlos ] Piieos quadrates gerenles, ve! forsan ' 4iJ(m 
rirfiytna, int '•f4yn' See Aristotle's Ethics, book i. chap. II. 
University- Reformers have ^tvays hated square cuboTdal Academics, 
impyfirin h 'WuVj ^^u^Ihw 1> r^ rlrru They hate men firm as 
cubes in the poaitions they take, and rectangular as squares in the 
fronts they present. The Breota, Pym.i, and Prynnes of the old 
times, and the Woods, Wilks's, and Balnea's of the new, have ever 
loved and lauded unstable, oscillating, and rotatory Academics; or, to 
take my ima^ FromAristotle as above cited, ixainfvaiuii j^s/iaiXinrM 
Mii ratiZs n^vftlMni, such aS take their colour frum the times, be- 
coming vtry blue or very yellow, according to the hue of the 
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XLIV. 

It bids us pluck up root and branch 

Those in principle rooted and grounded ; 

It makes caps square, and men square, and 
staunch, 
Giveplace to the Rogue and the Roundhead. 

XLV. 

If you ask for the Colleges, they 

Point to walls and to tow'rs with a gri 

Nothing else can you see, if you stay, 
For no scholars are dwelling within. 

XLV I. 

Cold as frost are the stoves and the grates, 
Chapels silent as graves, and the hall 

Never hears sounds of trenchers or plates; 
In the cellars no beer strong or small. 

governing powers. The true quadrali litimitte* despiae auch i 
and metboda. 

RetuniloK,^ Anglice Round-heaiii. 

Scholarei.'] The ejectmenta were universal; Undergraduates as 
well aa Graduntes were dismissed, upon refusal to Preabyterianize 
and take the Covenant. Theae young men acquitted tbelnjelves 
nobly. Take the fcillDwing as proof" and apeciraens of their rmffarlM. 

Nicholas Pitt, the stout Commoner of Queen's, said lu the 
Visitors, " I will not, neither can I, without abusing the King and 
my own conacience, submit to you. Ho stands the conacience of 
Nicholas Pitt." Another, a Commoner of Trinity, replied, " that 
he would submit to them, if they would submit to the King." 
Hoghes, of Jesua, boldly told them. " be scorned to submit, though 
'" lould coat him his life." Carrick, a student of Christ Church, 
fered the Visitors in theii' own formal canting style : " I ])rofeBS 
unto you I will not suhmiti yea, verily, I say unto you I wilt not 

CapelUu tine precibiit.l April 15, 164)^, a programma was afGied 
to all the College-gates, forbidding the use of the Common 
Prayer. 

Anglice Commoni, " a mess," a poition. 
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XLVIL 

In templis quseris concioneS) 
Aut quicquid est decorum ? 

Habebis haesitationes 
Extemporaneorum . 



XLVIII. 

Interea quid oppidani, 

With all their quaint devices, 
Qui novas hasce (male sani) 

Exoptavere vices ? 



XLIX. 

Erecta cornua gerebant, 

Dum montes hi parturiunt : 
Et nunc fastidiunt, quae volebant, 

Et fortiter esuriunt. 



L. 

Heu ! ingens rerum ornament um, 
Et aevi decus pridem : 

Quo tandem pacto hoc perventum, 
Ut idem non sit idem ? 
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XLVII. 

If to churches you wish to repair, 
Something sacred to bear and to see, 

There's nothing but quackery there, 
And stammering ex tempore. 



XLVIII. 

And how do the citizens fare, 
With all their reforming devices, 

Who helped us to what we now are. 
And courted this terrible crisis? 



XLIX. 

You proudly exalted your horn, 

When the mountain was groaning within 
her; 
But what you once hop'd for you scorn, 

And bravely you fare without dinner — 



L. 

The glory wert thou of our land. 

Oh Oxford ! and honoured thy name ; 

How is it, (I can't understand,) 

Though the same, that thou art not the 
same ? 
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LL 

Nam vix a quoquam, quod narratur 
Obventum olim somnio, 

Compertum erit, si quseratur 
Oxonium in Oxonio. 



Ooponium in Osonio.] So complete was the overthrow of the place 
in all its institutions, that you might look in vain for the Uni- 
versity in the very midst of her edifices. It was the crime of 
Oxford to be too loyal for the traitors, too firm for the changelings, 
too well-principled for the trimmers, too learned for the dull-men, 
of 1648. Her offences are still of the same description in the eyes 
of the Baines', Wilks', and Woods' of the present times. And if it 
were not to expect too much from the Dulmanitas of such legislators, 
I would request them to club their classical attainments, and 
endeavour to construe the following panegyric, which, though 
penned in 1653, is equally applicable in 1834, describing as it does. 
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LI. 

What dreamer, in visions of night, 
Ever fancied what's happened to me ! 

All's distorted, reversed to my sight. 
And no Oxford in Oxford I see. 



to the very letter, the high merits of the University, and the 
miserahle motives of her assailants. 

" In qu^ quod ver^ culpent, nil reperiunt obtrectatores, monitri- 
cibus etiam avariti^, invidi^, inscitiii, prseter hodiemam Academi- 
conim Scientiam, et eximiam Fundatorum liberalitatem. Crimen 
non aliud est Academicis, quam quod ditescere videantur, et sapere 
suprk quod par esse videtur malevolis. Academiam a vero crimine 
securam praestitit innocentia, a raping sacrilegoinim Dei hactenils 
sospitatoris tutela; sed inimicorum diris, et calumniis ipsa ex- 
posuit integritas." Sedgwick*s *lLitUKHrcs 'iti»»rnihf 1653. 
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